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The Burnham Recommendations, 1947 


Memorandum issued by the National Union of Women Teachers for consideration by :— 





Members of Parliament ; and 
Members of Local Education Authorities 
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, VTHE National Union of Women Teachers expresses grave concern at the proposals made in the 
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.recent Report of the Burnham Committee on Salary Scales for Teachers in Primary and 
Secondary Schools from April 1st, 1948. ; 

One of the reasons given for the reconstitution of the Burnham Committee in 1944 was said 
to be ‘‘ the need for a closer integration of the teaching profession corresponding to the closer 
integration in future of the educational system.’’ The Report issued in August, 1945, went some 
way towards this integration in so far as it established one scale of salaries for qualified men 
and another for qualified. women in the primary and secondary schools, although it departed 
from its ostensible design for-a national scale by including an additional allowance for teachers 
in the London area, special allowances to head teachers of schools containing not fewer than 
thirty pupils over the age of fifteen years, allowances to assistants in respect of special posts 
or with additional training and qualifications and by continuation of differentiation between salaries 
of men and women teachers. 

The N.U.W.T. submits that the new proposals so emphasise these differentiations that, if 
they were adopted, all semblance of a national scale would be lost and the principle of integration 
enunciated in 1944 would be completely undermined, with disastrous results to the development 
of the education system foreshadowed by the 1944 Education Act. 


‘“‘ Head Teacher Allowances ”’ 


This applies especially to the recommendations relating to Head Teacher allowances. The 
N.U.W.T. registers the strongest possible objection to the scheme of basing head teachers’ 
salaries on the ‘‘ unit total’’ of children in the school and to the evaluation of children as varying 
numbers of units according to their age. This is based on a fundamentally false conception of 
the child and of the nature of education as a factor equally important at all stages. The 
steep rise in the unit value of children aged fifteen years and over, so that each pupil aged 
seventeen years is assessed at ten times the unit value of the child up to the age of ‘fifteen years 
cannot be justified on educational grounds and is clearly a device for maintaining at a high level 
the salaries of head teachers of secondary grammar schools. This will not only deter teachers 
from training for work with the younger children, thus aggravating the present difficulty in 
staffing infants’ schools, but will perpetuate class distinctions within the national system of 
education by undermining all attempts to establish equality of esteem for the varying types of 
secondary school. The assessment of a child in terms of ‘‘units’’ which have a money value will 
inevitably lead to a belief that the children of higher unit value should be taught by the more 
highly-paid teachers. These children will, for the most part, be educated in secondary grammar 
schools; and secondary modern schools, where the majority of children will receive their secondary 
education, will be staffed by the lower-paid teachers. 

That this is the intention behind the scheme is borne out by a comparison of the general 
scales with those for head teachers of special schools. Although the unit value of mentally and 
physically defective children varies according to their disability instead of age, unless this unit 
value remains constant the term becomes meaningless, but ‘‘units’’ do not earn the same 
allowances in different types of school. In the schools of smaller unit value, the scale is more 
generous for special schools than for others, but special schools of more than five hundred unit 
total earn an allowance varying from £70 to £135 at the maximum for men and from £60 to 
£115 for women less than in the normal schools of comparable unit value. In other words, the 
special schools’ rate compares favourably with those which will obtain in schools for children 
up to the age of fifteen years, but unfavourably for those containing the older pupils with the 
higher unit value. 
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Differentiation in Pay for Men and Women 


The other fundamental objection to the proposed scales is that the practice of paying lower 
rates to women teachers than to men of the same professional standard is retained and, since 
women’s salaries are calculated as a percentage of those for men, the extension of the basic scale 
results in a greater differentiation in actual payments to men and women. Thus, the difference 
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in the maximum basic rate for men and women assistants is increased from £105 to £111 a year; 
if they hold a First-class Honours degree, the difference amounts to £123; and the difference 
for allowances for ‘‘ Special Posts ’’ is increased so that men receive £150 and women only 
£120 at the meximum. 

The N.U.W.T. is familiar with the excuse that the Burnham Committee could not recommend 
scales incorporating the principle of equal pay for men and women because the Government 
would not agree to it. The fact remains, however, that the Government has appealed to 
workers not to press for increased rates of payment at this time but this has not deterred the 
Burnham Committee from presenting a scheme which is estimated to add some six million pounds 
to the salary bill, and that the gains in terms of actual money are greater for men than for 
women. 


An Unfair Distribution 


It is observed that the increased payments are being offered to those teachers who have 
already the higher salaries, that is, head teachers, teachers receiving additional allowances for 
special qualifications or special posts, and assistant teachers at the maximum of the scale. No 
relief at all is offered on the basic scale for assistant teachers until they have fifteen years’ 
service in the case of men and thirteen in the case of women. 

The proposal that, regardless of other considerations, teachers holding a First-class Honours 
degree of a University in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to three additional increments 
at the minimum and four at the maximum of the scale (apart from any additions in respect of 
study and training) is deprecated. 

The payment of additional allowances in respect of the type of qualifications now usually 
required for work among older pupils, without corresponding allowances for teachers who under- 
take special study for work with younger children, cannot possibly aid the integration of the 
teaching profession, and the N.U.W.T. maintains that there should be a high general standard 
for teachers with a national scale based on the assumption that all teachers are well qualified for 
the particular work they undertake. 


Experience Prior To Qualification 


This opportunity is taken of drawing attention to a serious anomaly in the present scales, 
namely, that unqualified teachers who become qualified on length of service start at the minimum 
of the qualified teachers’ scale, while emergency trained teachers may be allowed increments in 
respect of non-teaching service. 

There is no indication in the Report whether this anomaly, mainly affecting women, has~ 
been removed, and the N.U.W.T. urges that adjustment be made so that increments are allowed 
for teaching as well as for non-teaching experience before qualification. 


The Effect of the Proposals 


The new scheme of Head Teacher allowances, by placing a commercial value varying 
according to age, on each child, offers a direct incentive to teachers to retain children in their 
schools. This may result in a lack of flexibility in the transfer of children between different 
types of secondary school and, on the other hand, the over-sensitive teacher, through fear of 
being charged with concern in maintaining salary rates, may hesitate to urge that children remain 
at a particular school. 

Further, in poor districts, children normally leave school on reaching the statutory school- 
leaving age. This will, by comparison, give rise to a higher “‘ unit total ’’ for schools in those 
districts where parents can afford to keep their children at school until a later age. The 
attraction of the more highly-paid teachers to the schools of higher unit value, to which reference 
has already been made will, therefore, to some extent be based on class distinction. 

Moreover, the N.U.W.T. believes that, if the Burnham Committee’s recommendations are 
accepted as the basis for teachers’ salaries, the present disastrous shortage of teachers for 
primary schools will be accentuated. Influenced by the fact that there is no differentiation on 
account of sex in remuneration for most other professions, women are already tending to select 
these rather than teaching. The new scheme, with its direct incentive to the development of 
overlarge schools for the older children, will widen the gap between grades of head teachers of 
different types of school—lower-paid head mistresses of infants’ schools, better-paid head teachers 
of junior schools and the still more highly-paid head teachers of secondary schools, and it is 
in this last category that most men teachers will secure promotion. Thus the teaching profession 
will offer little inducement to the ambitious and well-qualified woman. 

The N.U.W.T. maintains that, even in a time of economic crisis, it would be short-sighted 
of the Government not to give every inducement and facility for the development of the education 
system. The school-leaving age has been raised but this is valueless without a full establishment 
of efficient teachers, and the N.U.W.T. therefore urges the Government to reject the present 
recommendations and to request the Burnham Committee to formulate a truly national scheme 
based on equal pay between the sexes, and on equality of status between all types of school. 


